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isolation; the sector must be analyzed within the context of the entire economy so that both its distinctive characteristics and its similarities with larger businesses become clear. Any efforts to understand, much less change, business practices as they relate to home and community life must recognize the full diversity of the private sector. For a satisfactory understanding to emerge, however, researchers must redress the disproportionate focus on large corporations and include small firms in their analysis of business practices. Specific issues for research follow:
(1)    Firm size (and perhaps for some purposes, establishment size) should be considered as a potentially critical variable in analyzing coverage on key forms of nonwage compensation. However, to provide a complete picture, the proposed 1983 Bureau of Labor Statistics Level of Benefits Survey should be augmented so that a representative sampling of the very smallest firms are included in the analysis. In addition, national surveys of workers should routinely include items on firm size. In the analysis of both employer-based and employee-based data sets, researchers should consider how interactions between industry type and firm size affect the distribution of wage and nonwage compensation.
These recommendations do not fully resolve the problem (discussed earlier) of having employer-based data that are not linked to data on the families of employees. However, it seems prohibitively expensive to require employers to furnish data on the families of their employees or to modify existing data sets so that employer-based data can be linked with employee-based data. Even if employer-based data are relatively reliable, reasonable estimates of the family coverage of workers at various size firms can probably be derived from nationally representative samples of workers.
(2)    A systematic effort at identifying which companies have instituted SEPs, why, and with what consequences might provide some insights into the impact of a new government policy specifically designed to redress some of the inequities experienced by those working for small businesses. Is such a policy an effective way to proceed, and for what kinds of employees? Which employees are likely not to benefit? If this policy is effective, does it suggest some value in seeking out ways for small businesses to provide more in the way of health insurance benefits?
Some effort at identifying interesting and innovative experiments in the sponsorship of direct provision of services for employees (what exists, what works, for whom, with what consequences) could affect government and social services agency policies as well as the policies and practices of employers operating small businesses.
(3)    The discussion of work practices and relationships at small firms,is volume).st few years has been concentrated among production workers. The volume of clerical and office work, technical and semiskilled white-collar jobs, has grown even within the manufacturing sector, which of course is dominated by large firms.on
